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THE MENACE OF "COXEYISM." 



L— SIGNIFICANCE AND AIMS OF THE MOVEMENT. 

BT MAJOR-GENERAL O. 0. HOWARD. 

Whatever be the cause or causes, a financial depression has 
come upon our country and still exists. Gigantic efforts and 
sacrifices on the part of capitalists, bankers, and other business 
men could not avert the day of its coming or prevent its long 
continuance. Our wisest thinkers impute the sad situation to a 
want of mutual confidence between the holders, the depositors, 
and the users of capital and all others who make up our financial 
life. The want of confidence, they for the most part assert, 
com,es from political causes, particularly from legislation, or the 
want of legislation. In spite of charitable provisions for the 
unemployed, in spite of the construction of sewers, roads, streets, 
and other public works by cities and villages, in spite of all 
direct and indirect municipal and State aid, the depression is 
still upon us. Capitalists are crippled in their enterprises and 
wage-earners are discharged or reduced in their wages. 

The latest phase of the struggle on the part of some of the 
people to recover their usual economic equilibrium is this 
" Coxey movement." It is unique in its inception, different 
from any other in the history of our country, and, indeed, 
quite unlike ordinary revolutionary experiments. The attempt 
to affect United States legislation by organizing the unem- 
ployed into peaceful hosts and marching them, without pre- 
vious furnishing of supplies, by the precarious means of beg- 
ging their way for hundreds of miles, to the Capital appears 
to ordinary minds the height of absurdity. Yet notwith- 
standing an almost unanimous press against their contemplated 
expedition, notwithstanding the discouragement by members of 
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Congress with hardly a dissenting voice, and all legal checks pnt 
upon them by State and United States executive power, Coxey's 
first contingent is already in Washington, Kelly's from San 
Francisco at Des Moines, la. ; Frye's, organized in Los Angeles, 
Cal., is in Pennsylvania ; the Rhode Island body, calling itself a 
delegation of unemployed workmen, has passed New York ; and 
many other companies under different designations are organiz- 
ing, or have already accomplished miles en route. 

I. — IDEA OF THE ORGANIZATION. 

The idea of the organization of a " Commonweal Army origin- 
ated in the mind of one man, living in Massillon, Ohio, Jacob 
Slecher Coxey. Mr. Coxey had no special prominence before 
this time. His scheme, new enough and surprising, first brought 
his name before the public. He took the side of the unemployed 
and all unfortunates in his harangues ; and he called himself one 
of them. His sincerity has been questioned because he is the 
owner of a large property in horses, and also possesses a stone 
quarry, and evidently is not in want. His private means were 
precisely what was needed to make a start, and he has certainly 
re-enforced his scheme by liberal contributions. He professes 
himself in politics a Populist, and is reputed in religion to be a 
Theosophist. 

It is difficult to judge of the motives of men. The desire for 
notoriety, doubtless, enters largely. Yet Coxey's ideas are not 
inconsistent with sincerity on his part, because the notion that 
those who occupy the seats of power can issue fiat money is, as 
I understand it, the doctrine of a large number of our citizens. 
With this political doctrine and an Oriental anti-Christian faith in 
a man's heart, it is not illogical for him to call upon the govern- 
ment officials to relieve immediate want by public works and 
public money. Perhaps it required all the folly of this Coxey 
demonstration to emphasize the fact that representatives can 
never be self-constituted, and that they must be restricted by the 
will of those they represent. 

The New York Tribune, in an editorial of date May 7, con- 
denses this thought, which I strongly indorse : 

" In spirit and in morals, if not yet in law, it is the highest of crimes for 
any mob in this country to assume to be ' the people.' As it is high treason 
in a monarchy to assume the power or the titles of the sovereign, so, in this 
free country, it is an attempt to usurp the sovereignty when any body of 
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men, acting outside of the modes provided for expression of the people's 
will, pretends that it must be respected and obeyed as the people." 

II. — THE DIFFERENT CONTINGENTS. 

It may be well to consider the different contingents more in 
detail. As soon as the report of the idea of a march on Washing- 
ton was spread abroad through the press, and the news published 
that Coxey's army was actually en route, kindred spirits of the 
restless, adventurous, and irresponsible were assembled under 
leaders of their own choosing. Some of them are Socialists, and 
some have Anarchistic tendencies. Doubtless there are worthy 
men among them who have been thrown out of employment and 
who under the pinchings of poverty have not known which way 
to turn for relief. There are also numbers of very young men 
who have escaped from home control and enjoy any sort of excit- 
ing adventure, even though it may involve privation and hardship. 
The enrolled armies number from fifty to a few hundred each. 
Their leaders appear to have been elected ; and they are denomi- 
nated generals, and in fact " the Commonweal " and the Industrials 
have assimilated military nomenclature throughout. Every offi- 
cial has come to his position by the votes of those who serve 
under him. 

The first contingent organized, next after Coxey's division in 
Ohio, was Prye's. His constitution was adopted at Los Angeles, 
Cal., March 5, 1894. In the preamble to his constitution he sets 
forth his followers' causes for complaint : First, in the form of 
epigrammatic statements, viz.: 

" the evils of murderous competition ; the supplanting of manual labor by 
machinery ; the excessive Mongolian and pauper immigration ; the curse of 
alien landlordism; the exploitation, by rent, profit, and interest, of the 
products of toil — have centralized the wealth of the nation into the hands 
of the few and placed the masses in a state of hopeless destitution. 

Second, by questions : 

(a) " Why is it those who produce food are hungry ? " 

(b) " Why is it those who make clothes are ragged ? " 

(c) " Why is it those who build palaces are houseless ? " 

(d) " Why is it those who do the nation's work are forced to choose be- 
tween beggary, crime, or suicide in a nation that has fertile soil enough to 
produce plenty to feed and clothe the world ; material enough to build pal- 
aces to house them all ; and productive capacity through labor-saving ma- 
chinery of 40,000 million manpower and only sixty-five million souls to feed, 
clothe, and shelter?" 
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The purpose of the movement is then expressed, recognizing 
the fact that 

" if we wish to escape the doom of the past civilization something 
must be done and done quickly. Therefore we, as patriotic American 
citizens, have organized ourselves into an Industrial Army for the purpose 
of centralizing all the unemployed American citizens at the seat of 
government (Washington, D. C.) and tender our services to feed, clothe, 
and shelter the nation's needy, and to accomplish this end we make the 
following demand on the government : 

" 1st. Government employment for all her unemployed citizens." 

" 2nd. The prohibition of foreign immigration for ten years." 

"3rd. That no alien be allowed to own real estate in the United States." 

It will be noticed that Frye's people make a slightly different 
demand from Coxey's. Coxey's is substantially under two heads; 
first, the repeal by Congress of all interest-bearing bonds and the 
issuance of $500,000,000 in irredeemable paper money ; Congress 
to vest in municipalities the power to issue to the United States 
government non-interest bearing bonds, these bonds to be repaid 
at the rate of four per cent, per annum ; second, the revenue so 
authorized and raised is to be expended in the improvement and 
construction of public roads. It is further stated that the entire 
amount shall be expended at the rate of $20,000,000 per month 
and under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Kelly's contingent was called together from the unemployed 
in San Francisco. That city could hardly help furnishing a quota 
from the rougher element who are ready for any change. Some 
fifteen hundred joined at once. San Francisco with vivid remem- 
brance of its experience in the days of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee and in the Kearney sand-lot proceedings, acted prudently 
and promptly in this Kelly case, to wit : to help the Kelly 
army at once across the bay to Oakland. The Oakland citizens, 
under instant stress, succeeded in procuring transportation from 
their city onward; and Calif ornians sped their way as far as Ogden. 
Here the first difficulty with the railroads arose. A court deci- 
sion, however, soon directed the railroad company to return the 
men to California or take them somehow beyond the court's 
jurisdiction. The result was that the Union Pacific carried them 
as far as Omaha. By auxiliaries (women among them) Kelly's 
men passed across the Missouri. At Council Bluffs they were 
obliged to leave their box-cars. A large number of workmen 
from the mills and shops of Omaha and vicinity took a holiday 
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and seized a Rock Island train for Kelly and his people. Won- 
derful to tell, Kelly declined to take advantage of this kindness 
unless he had the formal consent of the railway management. He 
said that his indnstrials were determined to break no law. But 
Kelly's love of law and order appears to be a little spasmodic, for 
his previous speech as reported, made at the public meeting at 
Omaha, has these expressive words : "My comrades, we may have 
trouble before we reach Washington. Some of us may never re- 
turn. It may be you ; it may be me ; and I have no doubt it will 
be some of us." Here he paused a moment. The 2,000 men 
who surrounded him became still as death. Then he continued : 
" All revolutions have received a baptism of blood, and I don't 
expect this one will be an exception to the rule." 

The most significant feature of the Omaha and the Council 
Bluffs sojourn was the indorsement this Industrial Army received 
from prominent citizens, as well as from thousands of workmen 
in those cities. A clergyman is reported to have said in the 
meeting above referred to: "It had given him much pleasure 
to listen to the clearness, good judgment, and eloquence of the 
commander of the Industrial Army. The members of that army, 
he was convinced, were willing to engage in any kind of honor- 
able toil, had they the opportunity." . . . "He was a firm 
believer in the principle that this was a nation for the people and 
by the people." "We do not rule ; nor will we rule as long as 
there are packed caucuses and venal legislatures ; but when there 
is justice to all there will be a change." Certainly this address, 
if correctly reported, borders on revolution quite as much as Cox- 
ey's or Frye's, and is eucouraging the wrong sort of methods for 
getting rid of corrupt voting and criminal legislation. 

Fitzgerald's contingent which left Providence, E. I., the latter 
part of April had a similar experience to the Western Industrial 
forces. They appear to have excited more fear than sympathy as 
they passed from town to town. Under this fear supplies were 
given them. Hard marching and cold nights caused many to 
drop out of the ranks and abandon the enterprise. Still quite a 
body, fifty men at least, have gone on beyond the Hudson. 

Your readers are familiar with the story of the Butte Coxey 
contingent, five hundred strong, under the command of a man 
by the name of Hogan. They entered an engine-house of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, seized an engine, made up a train of 
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six cars, and undertook to move on by rail. The local authori- 
ties impeded them, but at last they got away aud crossed the 
main ridge of the Kocky Mountains, reaching the regular line of 
the Northern Pacific at Logan. With few hindrances Hogan's 
contingent kept on to Eorsythe, Mont., where they were stopped 
and arrested by United States troops sent out from Port Keogh. 
It appears in this case that the United States could act di- 
rectly upon the request of the Governor of Montana. His re- 
quest was based not only on the riot and bloodshed which resulted 
from the combat with the sheriffs, but on the fact that Hogan's 
men took property from the possession of the Eeceivers, who 
were officers of the United States Court. 

Eight or ten other contingents from different parts of the 
country between New York and Seattle, calling themselves com- 
panies or divisions of the Industrial Army or the Army of the 
Commonweal, are to-day marching or bivouacking along the differ- 
ent railroads which intersect our extensive -country. There is 
little variation of allegation of grievance or remedy among them 
for the ills they suffer. 

Mr. Morrison I. Swift, a well-known Socialist, has added a 
little by the issuance of a petition in behalf of the New England 
contingent as follows : 

"We petition Congress : 

"1. To provide farms and factories where the unemployed now and at 
all times hereafter may be able to apply their labor productively for the sup 
ply of their own wants. 

"2. To take steps to amend the Constitution of the United States so 
that it shall affirm the right of every one to have work. 

"3. To abolish all interest-bearing bonds. 

"4. To furnish immediate employment for the unemployed by beginning 
the construction of good roads on a large scale throughout the country. 

"5. To nationalize the railroads, the telegraph, and the mines. 

"6. To see that all land not in actual use is thrown open to cultivation 
by those who are willing to cultivate it. 

" 7. To establish a commission to investigate the advisability of nation- 
alizing trusts." 

The whole movement has little present terror in it. Most 
men are disposed to laugh at the singularly variegated character 
of its make-up and at the follies of its votaries. Still the old 
proverb that " Where there is much smoke there is some fire " will 
apply here ; and it is worth one's while to pause and consider 
what it all signifies. It is certainly one symptom of the dreadful 
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unrest that is just now, like the effects of a fever, afflicting and 
weakening our whole people. 

III. — SOME COMPARISONS WITH HISTORIC EVENTS. 

We read in the history of King Saul how little by little he 
and his subjects departed from right ways ; and how David, whom 
Samuel had already anointed to be king in the place of Saul, was 
driven out from the royal house ; and how he became a wanderer, 
impoverished to the last degree. In a remote part of the king- 
dom at the cave of Adullam he made his headquarters ; 

" and when his brothers and all his father's house heard of it, they went 
down to him thither. And there gathered themselves unto him, every one 
that was in distress ; and every one that had a creditor, and every one that 
had an embittered spirit ; and he became a captain over them ; and there 
were with him about four hundred men." 

That singular gathering Saul and all those loyal to him were 
at first disposed to treat with contempt. Their conduct and 
their composition justified his feeling and his action, but not- 
withstanding the apparent craziness of David's conduct and that 
of his followers, they were eventually the conquerors of the 
enemies of Israel, and the subjugators of the whole house and 
following of the great King Saul himself. This instance has 
some points of similarity to our Commonweal contingents. It 
may make all thoughtful people carefully study and weigh the 
causes of the great disturbances, of which this marching on 
Washington is but a symptom ; t. e., if we as a people, as a 
nation, have been wandering away from those principles which 
God approves, it is high time for us to find out our errors, both 
in the laws and in their execution, and speedily correct them. 
Something has disturbed quite geuerally that confidence which is 
essential to a healthful business life. That confidence must be 
restored, and the sooner the better. 

On the eve of the French Revolution there was a singular 
movement. It was of " Five hundred and seventeen men, with 
captains of fifteen and tens well armed all ; with musket on 
shoulder ; sabre on thigh ; nay, they drive three pieces of cannon ; 
for who knows what obstacles may occur ? " At the call from 
Paris of Barbaroux, one of the ablest conspirators against the 
rule of Louis XVI., in the city of Marseilles assembled these men 
(July 5th, 1792). Their watchword was : "March, strike down the 
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tyrant ! " It appears that the marching host was really made up for 
the most part of householders and men well-to-do who, in the lan- 
guage of Barbaroux, " knew how to die." They were, it is true, 
accused by their enemies of being idlers, brigands, and convicts. 
Their conduct en route, however, in no way justified the accu- 
sation. On arrival at Paris we have this remarkable speech 
from these Marseillais : 

" We have come numbering five hundred to free ourselves from the 
oath which Marseilles has taken to fight for liberty ; but liberty is not the 
cause of the king. When we go to shed our blood it is of importance to us 
to know whether we shed that blood for Louis XVI. or for our country. 
We ask you legislators to provide for our subsistence 1 " 

The result of the coming of these men to Paris with 
their inspiring song of " Marchons, Marchons," is well known. 
They made the revolution an actuality. They struck the blow 
against the Swiss Guard, and became the nucleus around which 
all active revolutionists gathered. The king fled to the Assem- 
bly for protection against these men who were so desperately in 
earnest. Their march and their song have entered into history 
as an inspiration to^all lovers of liberty, and especially to French 
patriots. At first it was hoped by Barbaroux and by the Mar- 
seillais themselves that no bloodshed would result from their 
coming, though they came armed and equipped for battle. The 
contrast between this movement of the Marseillais and that of 
the several Industrial armies now on the way to Washington is 
very marked. First : Our country already has the constitutional 
liberty for which the Marseillais were contending ; for, all 
France just then was (as ours is not) in bitter anarchy. Sec- 
ond : They were actually organized for war and performed 
this purpose of their organization and their declaration. The 
only similarity between the one and the other is in their march- 
ing toward their Capital. Theirs was a menace to the existing 
government, this of Coxey is ostensibly a series of petitions to 
our representatives for benevolent legislation. There is no pos- 
sible similarity between those Industrial forces claiming legisla- 
tion for " the Commonweal " and the assembling of Cromwell's 
men in the English uprising ; and there is a less likeness to the 
early movements of the American Revolution. During the latter 
days of the Roman Empire, it is noticeable that the Roman 
government was on the decline, and ready to fall, when it under- 
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took by public acts to feed the soliciting masses of the people 
directly and indirectly from the public granaries. 

IV. — THE BEST METHODS OF BELIEF. 

As an executive officer it would be an assumption on my part 
to urge much with regard to legislation ; yet as a citizen, I will 
venture to say that our Congress will very soon make such pro- 
vision of law as will bring back the usual confidence. As soon as 
financial methods, however criticised, are settled by legislative ac- 
tion, our people, business men, professional men and all, will con- 
form to the laws ; and step by step confidence and prosperity will 
be restored, for we are as a whole a law-abiding people. This 
legislation is undoubtedly the thing that is necessary to beget 
confidence. It seems furthermore an absolute necessity that the 
holders of capital and labor should come to a cordial, mutual un- 
derstanding ; and certainly the day is not far distant when there 
will be a competent tribunal established by our Congress to adjust 
questions of difference and secure co-operation without resorting 
to the dangerous and costly methods of strikes and peremptory 
discharges. 

As for the so-called Industrial hosts, it is not difficult to find 
work already in demand for every one of that rank and file. In 
1865 refugees and freedmen, utterly destitute and without em- 
ployment, fled to the nearest cities eager for food and shelter. In 
May of that year about 150,000 of them were thus collected, and 
mostly feeding on rations daily issued to them. Within three 
months the ration-list was reduced to within 20,000^ and before 
the end of that year but a handful of the aged and decrepit were 
left to be cared for by the general government. Prom Washing- 
ton alone more than ten thousand were sent away to homes found 
for them, and private employment secured. This was systemat- 
ically effected by the use of agencies and transportation. If the 
burden which is already upon the District of Columbia, and thus 
upon the United States Government, is too great to be borne, 
such a sifting method as was adopted for white men and black 
men in 1865 might again be resorted to. But I am strongly 
hoping that there will be a gradual dissipation as the journals of 
to-day claim of the crowds gathered here and there, demanding 
methods that cannot be adopted and legislation that would be at 
best inadequate and suicidal. Probably so far as the executive 
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departments are concerned, the best possible methods have been 
pursued. They are to do as little as possible. Whenever the 
law is broken in capturing a train, in violating private or public 
premises — put on the restraint as strongly and gently as possible ! 
" Coxey-men" and all such hosts thus far readily bend individ- 
ually to the decision of the courts. This demonstration has ren- 
dered the fact clear to them through the intelligent and universal 
exploiting of the press, — the fact that our government is repre- 
sentative, and that no self-constituted bodies are the representa- 
tives of the people, and that on the elections we must all depend 
for remedying, when it is faulty, the personnel of representation. 

Oliver Otis Howard, 
Major-General U. S. Army. 



II.— CHARACTER AND METHODS OF THE MEN. 

BY THOMAS BYRNES, SUPERINTENDENT OF THE NEW YORK 
POLICE DEPARTMENT. 

It is a peculiarity of Americans to treat any manifestation 
by cranks as a joke. To the majority of us the feeling of per- 
sonal liberty is so real that we are disposed to accord to others 
the right to do about as they please, and we carry this to the 
point of taking the position of good-natured spectators, watching 
the antics of those with whom liberty has degenerated into 
license, with somewhat the same feeling of amusement with which 
we watch the horse-play of the clown in the circus ring. It would 
seem as though it were impossible for Americans to believe that 
men are in earnest who threaten to defy the law, who threaten the 
government of this country with intimidation, who declare they 
intend to secure the result they desire, not through the constitu- 
tional channel of the ballot-box, but through the influence of the 
presence of a large body of men near the Congress. 

It is apparent that the men who form the " Industrial " 
armies now marching to "Washington are unable to influ- 
ence legislation in the legitimate way, by securing enough 
votes to elect their representatives. This is plain, because 
were they so able, they would at once avail themselves of their 
political strength. They represent the smallest sort of a minority, 
and, not content to submit to the majority, they propose to get 
what they want by intimidating Congress. 
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The men who compose these so-called armies are, so far as I 
can learn, what are ordinarily called tramps. That is, they are 
men who do not earn and have not earned a living and supported 
themselves. They have banded together, a menace to the com- 
munities in which they were, and they propose to demand that 
Congress pass certain laws. Their avowed object is to assemble 
in front of the Capitol in Washington, and there, by their pres- 
ence and numbers, to so intimidate the Congress of the United 
States as to force that body to pass certain laws dictated by them. 
Think of it for a moment : these idle, useless dregs of humanity 
— too lazy to work, too miserably inefficient to earn a living — in- 
tend to "demand " that Congress shall pass laws at their dictation. 
" Demand," that is the word they use in their so-called procla- 
mations. Two thousand, three thousand, five thousand tramps — 
whatever their number may be — "demand" when they speak to 
the government of the greatest country on earth ! • No wonder 
the people laugh. 

From the paper before me, giving the record of these armies 
for one day, I find a regiment of United States troops, in the 
field in Montana, has arrested an army of 650 men. These men 
mobbed a United States marshal and his deputies, and, seizing a 
train on the Northern Pacific Eailroad, started east. The rail- 
road authorities, in order to avoid a frightful accident, cleared 
the track for them, sidetracking all other trains. In order to 
capture them it was necessary to call out a regiment of Federal 
troops. The work of a great transportation system was upset ; 
passengers travelling and goods being transported under the law 
were delayed. Property was taken possession of. A United States 
marshal and his deputies were mobbed and driven off. 

Here is the story of what was done as told by the Governor of 
Montana : 

Helena, Montana, April 25th. 
To the President of the United States : 

Information reaches *ne by wire that a band of Coxeyites, fleeing the 
State with a stolen train, were overtaken at Billings by Deputy United States 
Marshals, who were trying to serve a writ emanating from the United States 
Supreme Court. A fight ensued. One deputy marshal was wounded, and 
the leader of the Coxeyites wounded. Deputy marshals were overpowered 
and driven off with revolvers and other weapons. The mob then surrounded 
the deputies, and now hold them prisoners. Train of Coxeyites within a 
few hours' run of Fort Keogh. Impossible for State militia to overtake 
them. As Governor of Montana, I hereby request you to have Federal troops 
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at Fort Keogh intercept, take into custody, arrest, and hold these Coxeyites, 
subject to the orders of the United States Court issuing writ referred to. 
If Coxeyites pass Fort Keogh before orders emanate from you for their ap- 
prehension, I request that Federal troops be ordered to overtake them. 
Promptness required. 

G. B. Rickarts, Governor of Montana. 

General Frye's army, 300 strong, being in Terre Haute, Ind., 
told their leader they were tired of walking. They captured a 
freight train, informed the engineer they would kill him if he 
would not take them to Brazil, and he, acting under orders given 
by the general manager of the road, in the interests of the 
property, obeyed the order. When the train reached Brazil, 
Ind., the army left it. The men demand further transportation 
from the Vandalia road, and threaten, if this be not given, to 
burn the ties and fences. In other words, here is a band of 300 
men, in the midst of a civilized community, enforcing their 
demands by the destruction of property, confiscating for their 
own use the property of others. So far these men have not killed 
any one. Otherwise what is the difference between them and the 
Free Companions who desolated Europe, or the pirates and the 
Buccaneers on the Spanish main ? 

Josiah Boss, who is described as a business man, is at the head 
of 500 men in Buffalo, N. Y., and says he will lead 1,000 to 
Washington. These are his words, describing what he expects to 
accomplish, and the means : 

We will go right up to the Capitol and demand our rights, and we will 
insist on them in spite of Mr. Cleveland or any one else. If we get there 
and find that Coxey's army has been prevented from entering Washington, 
we will join him and help him to get his rights, even if we have to fight for 
them. We will demand that Congress drop this tariff tinkering, and act 
on the money question, right away. 

"Even if we have to fight." We will "demand that Con- 
gress." "Demand that Congress," under threat of physical 
force, if the " demand " be not granted. If this is not threatened 
civil war, what is it ? 

The Kelly branch of the army, 1,200 in number, is moving 
through Indiana. A reconciliation between the leaders, Kelly 
and Speed, has ended the fear the former would be assassinated 
by some of the men. 

For two days Kelly had a body-guard of his friends around 
him. This, then, is the estimate of the kind of men in this 
army, as made by their own leaders. They are murderers or 
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would-be murderers, Kelly thinks. And these men are tramp- 
ing on to Washington to " demand " of Congress. 

Senator Peffer, of Kansas, and Senator Allen, of Nebraska, 
have moved resolutions, the first to provide work for these men 
at government expense ; the other welcoming them to Washing- 
ton. 

The hard times in this country during the past year have 
enormously increased the number of the unemployed. More than 
this, there has been a spread of socialistic doctrines to an extent 
that I have never seen before in an equal space of time. Men 
have preached the theory that the government is bound to sup- 
port them. Finding that the great majority of the people, who 
are industrious and self-supporting, will not vote for any such 
measure, this small minority, which would live, and does live for 
the most part, on the earnings of others, has resorted to this army 
movement, and is on its way to demand legislation. It is easily 
understood that a tramp, to whom all places are alike, would find 
a pleasurable excitement in such a march. He is supported as 
he walks, which is all he cares for, and from being the most de- 
spised object in the community — the beggar for broken food — he 
suddenly finds a certain dignity and interest attaching themselves 
to him when he joins one of these armies. 

When there are enough of him, he shows his natural laziness 
and his contempt for law by seizing on railroad trains and riding 
in place of walking. To him, the army movement is a vast 
picnic. 

It is claimed the sympathy of the law-abiding and self-sup- 
porting population of the States, for the movement, has been 
shown by the gifts of food and the help afforded. I have read the 
published accounts carefully, and I have noticed in every case that 
help, in whatever form, has been given to get the men to move 
away. The farmers are not to be blamed. They know from bit- 
ter experience what it means to have tramps in the neighborhood, 
they are powerless to defend themselves, and naturally they do 
anything to get rid of such unwelcome visitors. I would do the 
same were I in their place. There is a standing order on the Cen- 
tral Pacific Eailroad forbidding conductors of freight trains to put 
off tramps. Why ? Simply because there are hundreds of miles 
of wooden snowsheds on the roads, and when the tramps are put 
off they set these on fire. It is cheaper to carry them on the 
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trains. It was cheaper for the farmers to feed the Coxeyites and 
haul them along the road than to have them stay. No doubt if 
the farmers could feed and transport the seventeen-year locusts and 
the army- worms, they would with pleasure. So they have fed and 
transported these army-worms. 

I think this movement is the most dangerous this country 
has seen since the Civil War. Our Government rests on the 
submission of the minority to the will of the majority, and this 
army movement is nothing more than that the minority of the 
minority appeals to force and intimidation to secure the legisla- 
tion it wants. It is an outrage that this army of tramps and so- 
cialists, officered by self- constituted " Generals," " Colonels," 
and the like, should be permitted to march through the States 
with the avowed intention of intimidating Congress. The move- 
ment is illegal, nn- American, and a disgrace, and it should have 
been stopped long ago. 

I am told there is no law which may be appealed to. If this 
be true, the Congress is in session, and a law should be passed at 
once, making all such movements impossible for the future. The 
evil this will do is to be found in the spread of the Socialistic 
doctrine that the majority may be ruled by the minority. This 
doctrine crops up whenever there is a dispute between employers 
and. employed. The ground is taken that men who have real or 
supposed grievances are above the law, the law in this country 
being the expression of the will of the majority of the voters ; 
and that they have a right to act in a way forbidden by law. 

If this thing is ever successfully carried out, then the United 
States will fall into a chaos in which mobs will be fighting mobs 
everywhere. There is a legal method defined by the Constitu- 
tion, of securing legislation in Congress, and this is by electing a 
majority of Congressmen. Any other method of influencing 
Congress is illegal and should be stopped. Intimidation of Con- 
gress by the presence of a body of armed men is Eebellion pure 
and simple, and should be stamped out just as the great Rebellion 
was in 1861. 

There is a practical side to this army movement. The presence 
in Washington of 6,000 or 7,000 men who have nothing to do and 
no means of support, means a very serious problem to the rulers 
of that city. If these men are deserted by their leaders, then 
there will probably be blood shed before long. They have been well 
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educated along the route, in the disregard of the rights of others, 
and they will take what they want. No oue doubts the issue, no 
one doubts the government is strong enough to defend itself; but 
citizens will probably lose their lives and property before it is all 
over. I notice a supply of arms and ammunition has been sent 
to the Treasury. What a comment this is on the statement there 
is no law to prevent this army movement ! How foreigners 
will laugh as they read the record ! Arming the Treasury of 
the United States in order to repel the expected attack of a body 
of worthless, idle, lazy, miserable tramps! Is the belief a joke 
that there is necessity for this action? 

I have not heard that the Army intends to come to New York 
city. If the members arrive singly, they will attract no more atten- 
tion than do the tramps who come for winter quarters. If they 
arrive as an army and attempt to march in defiance of the law — 
well, the police of New York have never yet been found unable to 
maintain and uphold the law in this city, and to protect the lives 
and property of its citizens. 

Thomas Byrnes. 



III.— THE DANGER TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

BY DR. ALVAH H. DOTY, CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF CON- 
TAGIOUS DISEASES, NEW YORK BOARD OF HEALTH. 

The recent movement under the leadership of certain hare- 
brained men, which has resulted in the banding together in dif- 
ferent parts of the country of a number of so-called workmen, has 
been variously ascribed to political and other motives. There is 
one aspect, however, which has received very little, if any, atten- 
tion, although it may be productive of serious consequences. I 
refer to the probability of the different groups of Ooxeyites act- 
ing as carriers and propagators of contagious disease. Although 
among these men there may be a few who are genuine workmen 
and who take part in these novel expeditions believing that the 
result will be beneficial to those seeking honest employment, and 
that legislation tending to promote their interest will follow, it 
is very evident, from a close observation, that the great majority 
of them would take part in any movement which would insure 
them plenty of food and drink and protection from work. Those 
who bave come in contact and are familiar with the frequenters 
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of cheap lodging-houses in this and other cities would probably 
recognize a good many familiar faces in the Coxey legion now on 
foot. 

There is no greater or more difficult problem which presents 
itself to a commander of an army than the necessary means by 
which his men on march or in camp can be kept well and in a good 
sanitary condition and free from disease. The strict rules which 
are made and enforced would, to a layman, seem foolishly exact- 
ing. They are, however, often insufficient to preserve the health 
of the soldiers. The most minute directions are given as to 
the care of the body — cleanliness, clothing, footwear, water sup- 
ply, food, and the removal and destruction of refuse matter, the 
latter being of paramount importance. Any disobedience of 
these directions is met with severe punishment. If this, in well- 
drilled men, subject to the severest discipline, does not prevent 
sickness and disease, what may be expected of a body of men 
without discipline, and with whom the subject of hygiene and 
cleanliness is a vague fancy and unworthy of serious consideration? 
Members of this fraternity rarely remove their clothes, eat what 
they can get in the most primitive way, drink from any receptacle, 
and sleep anywhere ; they are subject to numerous skin eruptions, 
generally the result of filth, and also other diseases, which are 
more or less contagious. These maladies receive no attention 
and generally persist until nature lends a helping hand ; such dis- 
eased conditions, although loathsome, are fortunately not fatal. It 
is the dissemination of the more dangerous diseases, such as small- 
pox, cholera, typhus and typhoid fever, which seriously affects 
the public. No richer soil can be found for the propagation of 
disease than one of the groups above referred to. On entering a 
town they at once consort with their own class, who are the usual 
victims of contagious disease, a fact which is strikingly apparent 
during epidemics, and particularly so during the prevalence of 
typhus fever and cholera. Among the causes of this, the lack of 
personal cleanliness plays a very important part. 

The exposure necessary to become infected is so brief that a 
sojourn of a day or even an hour of a visiting body to a locality 
where contagious disease exists may be sufficient to infect some 
one of their number; thus supplied with the germ, the propaga- 
tion follows. The initial symptoms are not recognized, and the 
one affected, with perhaps an eruption in full bloom, drags along 
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with the rest until a convenient town is reached, where he is left 
to the tender mercies of the place. The disease may remain un- 
recognized, no precautions taken, and blissful ignorance reign 
until a crop of cases appear, with its consequent serious result. 
It is not necessary that a person suffering from one of these mala- 
dies should be present; infected clothing is sufficient to scatter 
the disease. It is, therefore, easy to understand that as a means 
of increasing contagious diseases throughout the country, Coxey- 
ism is an agent of the most vicious type. 

This is not a fancy sketch, but a realism the truth of which 
will be corroborated by those who deal with diseases of this char- 
acter. Investigation as to the origin of epidemics, which from 
time to time occur, gives innumerable records of outbreaks due to 
the mode of transmission above referred to. For instance, in 
1881, during the celebration of the feast of " Kurban Bairam," 
a band of pilgrims, having about the same discipline and respect 
for sanitary measures as we would expect to find in Ooxey's army, 
arrived at Mecca. There had been sickness among them during 
the journey, and a number had died. They were buried and sood 
forgotten. No investigation as to the cause of death (which sub- 
sequently proved to have been due to cholera) was instituted, nor 
were any precautions taken to prevent the further development of 
disease. They mixed with the mass of people at Mecca and Jeddah, 
and but a short time elapsed before cholera appeared among those 
who had assembled to celebrate the feast. The ravages which 
followed were frightful ; in one day there were over 300 deaths 
from this cause. From this point of infection cholera was carried 
to other parts of the world by steamer and other modes of com- 
munication. The wanton neglect and absolute disregard on the 
part of these Mohammedan pilgrims of all measures which would 
tend to prevent or to limit the disease, and the need of a proper 
quarantine, have resulted in a concerted action on the part of the 
different nations, and, at the International Sanitary Conference 
held in Paris in February and March of the present year, plans 
were formulated for the enforcement of a quarantine which, if 
carried out against India, should prevent a future introduction of 
this disease into Europe. 

The importance of this subject is rather forced upon us at 
this period, as the birth of Ooxeyism occurs at the time when the 
country is visited by smallpox ; this disease is apparently epi- 
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demfc in Chicago and it also prevails in many cities and towns, 
both in the East and West. 

If the reports be true, this nn- American and unsanitary move- 
ment has been encouraged by the citizens of the different places 
visited by these men ; they, have received and fed the Coxeyites 
and passed them along to the next town, evidently as a matter of 
policy and as an easy way to get rid of them. 

Eegarding this subject from a sanitary point of view, and as- 
suming that this movement may be tolerated by the people, what 
precautions should be taken as a means of public protection ? It 
would seem that the health official of every town or city through- 
out the country should be clothed with sufficient power to pre- 
vent the entrance into their respective places of any assemblage 
which, in their opinion, is dangerous to the pnblic health, nntil 
a rigid inspection can be made regarding the sanitary condition 
of said assemblage ; to remove and quarantine all suspicious cases, 
and take such other measures as may be deemed necessary. This 
at once becomes a most important factor in preserving the pnblic 
health and also in discouraging this fungous growth. The differ- 
ent state boards of health should also cooperate in this matter. 

"We cannot study this subject without being impressed with 
the fact that the pnblic is largely responsible for the condition 
of filth, negligence, and the unsanitary condition of these people. 
No practical encouragement is given or inducement offered to 
promote personal cleanliness. We rear magnificent churches, 
hospitals, and other institutions, but we build no magnificent 
public baths. The fact that " cleanliness is next to godliness " 
is apparently lost sight of. It may truthfully be said that there 
is absolutely no attention given by the public to this important 
matter, which is the foundation of good hygiene. It is true 
that in this city we find anchored to certain piers along 
the river front a few public floating bath-houses, small in 
size and of the most primitive construction, and as for 
furnishing bathing facilities for those dependent upon the 
public for this necessity they ace but a drop in the bucket. 
Their location is unknown beyond the immediate vicinity in 
which they are placed, the hours for bathing are restricted, 
the bath-bouses can only be reached after a long walk through 
some of the worst and loneliest parts of the city. What accom- 
modation does it extend to a tired workingman or woman ? and 
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what inducement does it offer to a lazy tramp to bathe himself ? 
— the latter a most important public consideration. 

It seems strange that, while religious and other societies, 
philanthropists and rich men, are conjuring their brains to find 
the best method of improving the lowest class, the important 
necessity of public baths should not occur to them. These 
should be built on a large scale, with every possible convenience, 
even to a barber shop, where a tramp could occasionally have 
his hair cut and face shaved, which luxury he is at present de- 
prived of. The baths should always be opened and made attrac- 
tive. When this is done there will be fewer Anarchists found 
and fewer hospitals needed. 

Alvah H. Doxy. 
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